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Tne sketch ftepresents Voltaire at his writing table: the physiognomy of the great poet and 
dfamatist is accurately presetvéd, and we have heard the original print pronounced @ good 
likeness. : 

Besides writing plays, Voltaire o¢casionally acted in his own pieces. At Lausanne, he fitted 
up a private theatre ; and his acquaintanées theré supplied bith with performers, who acted for 
him Zaire, Alsira, and several other plays. Sonié spirited drawings, still extant, represent: the 
poet behind the scenes, teaching, scolding, and encouraging the actors. The principal charactet 
was frequently filled by Voltaire himself, who was so much taken with it as to be seen in the | 
thornitig at the door of his house, already dressed for the stage. He had @ hollow, wooden 
voice, and his declamation had more pomp in it than nature ; yet, in the part of Trissotin, in 
the Femmes Savantes, hesperformed very well. 

At Perney, the poet lived like a princw. Orie night, when Tancrede was acting, and the court 
of the ch4teau was full of carriages and servants, there arrived, as lack would have it, a cask of 
fine Burgundy ; his own people could not attend to it, and the cask remained at his cellar-door 5 
the servants contrived to get at it, and while their masters and mistresses were shedding tears at 
the tragedy, they sipped-the poet’s wine. Theré was generally a supper after the play, where, 
moré than once, two hundred people sat down, and Voltaire had something fo say to every one 
of his guests. As the gates of the town were shut at night, many of the visitors usually 
remaitied in the eh4teuy, poorly accommodated with beds. One night, as a gentleman was 
groping ini the dark for & place where he might lie down to sleep, he accidentally put his finger 
into the midpth of M. de Florian, who bit it. 

At Paris, a few days after Voltaire had been at the point of death, he was so much recovered 
as to visit the theatre. ; The applause, on his entrance, and during the representation of his 
tragedy of Irene, was beyond all precedent. The actors came into the box where he sat, and 
placed 4 laurel crown upon his hedd, amidst the tumultuous applause of the whole audience, 
crying “Bravo! bravo !’’ and thundering with hands and feet. Between the play and farce, they 
brought forward his bust crowned with laurel, when the acclamations were redoubled. 

Voltaire died in 1778, aged 85.. His memory is stilt cherished by the French people with 
great fondness; notwithstanding, his house on the Quai Voltaire at Paris remains closed. His 
bust is as much a favourite in France, as that of Shakspeare is in England, We remember 
being shown several dejeuné sets of porcelain, and other nie-nacs, in the house of a china- 


dealer, adjoining Voltdire’s residence at Paris, for which the owner asked a high price. 
VOL, I. G 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE DRURY LANE 
SEASON; 


WITH 
THE DEBUTS AND NEW PIECES. 


We have taken some pains to condense the 
‘following synoptical retrospect of the season 
just terminated at Drury Lane Theatre; in 
compiling which, we have merely noted the 
novelties produced during the above period. A 
perfect record of ali the performances would 
have been trite, and by no means consistent 
with our plan and limits; whilst we hope our 
progress in public favour will, at the. close of 
another season, render a mere table of novelties 
the only necessary appendage to our weekly 
Journal. 

As the French say, we “ begin at the begin- 
ning, or with the opening of the season: thus, 


Oct. 1. Mr. Young, as Hamlet, made his first 
appearance here these five years; Messrs. Ait- 
ken and Lee likewise appeared; and Miss 
Kelly played Ophelia, though not engaged there, 
or subsequently at any winter theatre. Mr. 
Terry appeared as Po/onius, but in impaired 
health; he was announced, but did. not. per- 
form again. 

Oct. 2. Mr. 
menced, 

Oct. 3. Mr. Young played Sir Pertinaxy Mac 
Sycophant, for the first time at this theatre. 

Oct. 8. Mr. Weekes, of Edinburgh, appeared ; 
and Mr. Cooper performed Job Thornberry, in 
John Bull. 

Oct. 9. Miss Mitford’s Rienzi produced with 
decisive success; in which Miss Phillips made 
her debit. 

Oct. 14. Miss Russell made her debit as 
Susanna, in the Marriage ef Figaro, with 
equivocal success. 

Oct, 16. Mr. W. Farren first appeared here as 
Sir Peter Teazle. 

Oct. 24. The petite comedy of the Youthful 
Queen produced with great success. : 

Nov. 5. Miss Phillips first appeared as Mrs. 
Haller. 

Nov. 11. Mr. Braham’s engagement com- 
menced. A new farce, Rhyme and Reason, 
produced. 

Nov. 17. Miss Rosa Byrne made her debdé 
in a new divertisement. 

Nov. 21. Miss Phillips appeared as Mrs. 
Beverly, Gamester. 

Nov. 22. A new comedy, The Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal Green, by Mr. Knowles, 
produced, but not repeated. 

Dec. 4. The ‘operetta of Love in Wrinkles 
produced with complete success. 

Dec. 11. The historical drama of Charles XII, 
produced, and enthusiastically received. 

Dee. 15. Miss Phillips appeared as Juliet. 

Dec. 18. A new divertisement—The Little 
Captive. 

Dec. 26. The Christmas pantomime of The 
Queen Bee, or Harlequin and the: Fairy Hive, 
produced with triamphant success. In the New 
Diorama, Stanfield equalled,: if not excelled, 
anv of his former scenes. 

Dec. 29. Mr. Kean, jun. appeared as Romeo. 

Jan. 12. Mr. Walker’s tragedy of Caswalion, 
or the Briton Chief, produced with great ap- 


Liston’s engagement com- 
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plause, Mr. Young and Miss Phillips appearing 
as the hero and heroine, 

Jan. 31. Miss Bartolozzi first appeared ¢ 
Annette, Lord of the Manor. 

Feb. 9. Miss Philips appeared as Imogen, in 
Cymbeline. 

Feb. 12. Mr. Peake’s farce of Master’s Riva 
produced, but condemned; repeated once ; and 
since transferred to Covent Garden. 

Feb, 21. Morton and Kenney’s play of Pet 
the Great, er the Battle of Pultowa, produced 
with great success. 

Feb. 27. The rustic ballet of Goody Two 
Shoes produced. 

Mar.2. Miss Phillips appeared as Isabella, 
Measure for Measure. 

Mar. 10. Mr. Lacy’s ballad opera of The 
Casket (Music by Mozart) produced, in which 
Miss Betts appeared. 

Mar. 21. Miss Phillips appeared first time i 
comedy, as Lady Townley. A new farce, All 
at Sixes and Sevens, produced and condemned. 

Mar. 30. Mr. Young performed King Lea 
for the first time at this theatre and Miss Phil 
lips, Cordelia. 

Apr.2. A new farce, My Wife! What 
Wife ? produced with decided success. 

7 6. Miss Phillips appeared as Belvidera. 

lpr. 20. MM. Manche and Daras, two 
athletic Frenchmen, exhibited their surprising 
feats for the first time here. On a subsequen@- 
evening, one of them narrowly escaped seriou 
injury, by a pole breaking during their evolu 
tions. A splendid melo-drama, Thierna-na 
Oge, or the Prince of the Lakes, produced with 
complete success. 

Apr. 22. Miss Phillips appeared as Jane 
Shore. 

May 4. Auber’s grand opera of Masaniel. 
produced ; in which Mlle. Alexandrine (of th 
French Opera House) made her first appear 
ance here. 

May 21. Mr, Planché’s play of The Partizans 
or the War in Paris in 1648, produced with 
great success, 

May 27. Colman’s Jealous Wife revived 
in which Miss Phillips performed Mrs, Oakley. 

June 1. Orconoko revived, for the benefit o 
Mr. Young. 

June 20. Closed for the season. 

By a glance over the preceding details, it wi 
be perceived that Mr. Price commenced thé 
season with his best actors, Messrs. Young 
Liston, Braham, W. Farren, and the debdt o 
Miss Phillips, in one of the most attractive tra 
gedies produced here for many seasons. / 
this was effected within the first six weeks, 
opposition to the generally received opinion 
that little good is done at the Winter Theatre 
before Christmas. In this case, the resu 
proved otherwise’; but the success of a nev 
tragedy almost within the first week of thé 
season, was by no means a common occurrence 
Nevertheless, as the season began, so it hai 
continued ; for a greater succession of novelties 
could not have been produced; and the nev 
pieces have been performed 249 times, aver 
aging more than the nights of the season. Thé 
curious will be somewhat amused with the follow: 
ing statistical analysis of— 
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NEW PIECES PRODUCED DURING THE SEASON 1828—9. 


Names, 


Bienal cvccecceccoesesececs 
Youthful Queen . seeececceoener: 
Rhyme and Reason .. eevetereceoers 
Beggar’s Daughter of Boti nal Green. .s.scccese 
Love in Wrinkles OO ee eeeers eee 
ee . eeeece 


Caswallon ! or, the Briton Chief ... ....ceesesses+s- 
Master’s Rival ; or, a Day at Boulogne. + eeeececes 
Peter the Great ; or, the Battle of Pultowa 
The Casket occcece 

All at Sixes and Sevens ee0 

My Wife! What Wife? . 
Thierna-na-Oge....+.. 
Masaniello 
Partizans ,ocess- 


SCR er eeeeeeer 


SOS Ceeeeeetees 


Description of . Piece. 


eoeeee Pantomime ... ee 
ae’ 
Farce . eeeeeeeeeee 

Play eeevese- 

- Opera....- eccncces Re pal ge Mount)... 


ae ** Glistorical Psy. cece J. R. Plane 


Authors. 
seecocccece - ee aed 


“* LBM. cc csccccoscccs 
. J. 8. Knowles eeees 
R. Lacy ew Petia)" os 
-oee J, R. Planc ° 
o. We —— 
eeeereene = - tk ee 
B. PORRG ccceiscceces 


: eee and Morton .... 


J. Kenney.. ° 
- J. Poole . © 00 deecee 

oo 8s RE Planché séneee 
eoceee B. Livius (Music, Auber) . 


lanché eseeceeece 


To conclude, the total of the aor ten may be subdivided as follows :— 


Comedy performed. seeeerecccees 
Tragedy 
Opera seer. eocee 


Pantomime... eeecceccese 
Melodrama 
Ballet ... 


Total Number of Performances during the Season .. 


SOCCER CESS SH eeeeeeeeee 


133* times. 
76 times. 
65 times. 

138 times. 
45 times. 


ecoceses 557 


* Several of these were petite, or two act comedies, so that tragedy has predominated during the season. 


ORIGINAL STORY OF MASANIELLO, 


Sir Jonn Dean Pavt, Bart., a gentleman 
of taste and fortune, and of some celebrity in 
the literary world, has just published an outline 

of the true history’ of Massaniello.* This narra- 
@ tive is forcibly and elegantly written, and will, 
doubtless, be read with considerable interest. 
Sir John has been induced to this recreative 
labour by the popularity of the Ballet at Paris 
and in London, and as the particulars “ seem 
not to be generally known in England, except 
by [those who have made Italian history their 
study.””? “The composer of the Ballet,” M. 
Deshayes, says Sir John, “is a poet for the 
heels, and not for the head,” and this accounts 
for his wanderings from the true story, by the 
introduction of love, treachery, and revenge, 
** those ingredients indispensable to a melodra- 
matic ballet.’? Our abridgment of this narrative 
will enable our readers to compare the matter- 
of-fact narrative with the respective versions of 
@ the King’s/Theatre, Drury Lane, and elsewhere. 

The profligacy, the tyranny, and oppression 
of the Spanish viceroy and the ministers, who 
successively governed Naples, about the year 
1647, had become quite intolerable ; discon- 
tents and murmurs, “curses, not loud, but 
deep,’’? were muttered on all sides ; when, at 
length, a new impost on fruits and vegetables, 
raising exorbitantly the price of those necessa- 
4 ries to Neapolitan life, became the immediate 
4 cause of the populace bursting forth into open 
revolt. 

The leader of this sedition was an obscure 
fisherman, a native of Amalfi, in the neigh- 
4 bourhood of Naples, called Tomaso Aniello, 
corrupted into Massaniello, a man of bold and 
@ original character, quick of perception, fearless 
of danger, reckless of consequences, with much 
of the eloquence that can inflame a mob, and 

* Sir John adopts,SS. 


all that superstitious devotion which conciliated 
the lower orders of the clergy. 

Massaniello had just attained his twenty- 
fourth year; his stature short, his countenance 
expressive, and his person well fitted by nature 
and exercise to support privations and endure 
fatigue. Several portraits are shown of this 
remarkable person, but the authenticity of most, 
if not of all, is more than doubtful. Amongst 
those which one would wish bore a resemblance 
to their original, is the one in Cardinal Fesch’s 
collection ; and another, though unfortunately 
the representation of a different individual, in 
the possession of the Earl of Blessington.* 

Amongst the early associates of Massaniello, 
was one Peronne, a chief of banditti, who had 
taken refuge in the asylum of a sanctuary.’ On 
the 7th of July, 1647, they both ran round the 
Mercato dell’ Erbe, crying out, ** Down with 
the fruit tax ; down with the Viceroy: long 
live the King of Spain!’ exciting the people 
to rebellion. The popularity of. Massaniello 
soon attracted a crowd of followers; in a few 
hours some hundreds, nay thousands, were seen 
following him, and shouting, ‘‘ Down with 
the Gabella ;”—‘“‘ No tax upon the necessa- 
ries of life whilst, at the same time, they 
were brandishing their drawn knives above their 
heads. 

To such a pitch of fury was this mob excited, 
that the magistrate, who was sent to disperse 
it, was butchered, and his head exhibited on 
a pole. 

The next day, Massaniello conducted the 
most determined of his followers to the treasury, 
which they set fire to; whence, proceeding to 
force the prisons, they added those who were 
confined there to their number. Thus rein- 


* Salvator Rosa, who was intimate with him, was fond 
of introducing his friend in his pictures, 
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forced, they laid seige te the palace of the Duc 
@’Arcos, the Viceroy of Naples, who was 
obliged to fly, and seek protection in the 
Castello Nuovo, one of the chief fortresses of 
the city. 

The Duc d’Arcos, seeing that it would he 
impossible, at the moment, to quell the tumult, 
or offer successful resistance to a population so 
exasperated, sent a message to their leader, 
Massaniello, with an offer to abolish the new 
impost. 

To this proposal Massaniello returned an in- 
dignant answer, refusing to be satisfied with any 
thing, save the engagement to acquiesce in, and 
put into immediate operation, the declaration of 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth; by which that 
monarch engaged, that the city of Naples never 
should be subject to any imposts save those 
authorised by the Papal See. 

On ihe morning of the 9th of July, Massa- 
niello was at the head of fifty thousand armed 
men, if such deserved the name of arms, which 
consisted of a motley assemblage of the weapons 
the plunder of the city had enabled this rabble 
to become possessed of. The mob proceeded 
to set fire to the houses of the most obnoxious 
nobles; in this elass were included, of course, 
all in whose houses valuables of any kind were 
supposed to be deposited. 

The Duc de Madalone, and his brother 
Joseph, Prince de Carafla, engaged, with one 
Duperone, to secure the assassination of Mas- 
saniello. This Duperone had accepted a com- 


mand, under Massaniello, of a party of banditti, 


who were to be employed in the service of the 
people, and his orders were to enter the city at 
the head of some bundreds of armed ruffians. 
Their line of march directed them to defile by 
the church del Carmine, where Massaniello, 
suxrounded by an enormous concourse of people, 
was stationed to see this troop pass in review. 
On a preconcerted signal, seven of these ban- 
ditti made a rush at Massaniello ; but, from the 
density of the crowd, their attack was ineffec- 
tual. This sudden act of treason against their 
leader threw the people into a state of frenzy ; 
they fell upon the banditti, and put many to the 
sword, without even sparing the lives of these 
who had taken refuge within the precincts of 
the church. Their bodies were conveyed to the 
market-place, their heads placed on poles in 
front of a sort of tribune, and their mu- 
tilated trunks ranged round the bottom of 
it. Some, however, succeeded in effecting their 
escape. 

Duperone, their chief, and others, were made 
prisoners; one of them discovered the plot, and 
met with his just reward, for Massaniello struck 
off his head, and placed it on a pole in a con- 
spicuous part of the market-place. 

The fury of the people was now directed 
against the Duc de Madalone, who, aware of 
the failure of the plot, with difficulty escaped to 
the convent of the. Capuchins, whither he. was 
pursued by the armed multitude ; but, with the 
assistance. of a faithful attendant, disguised in 
the. habit of 4 Capuchin, he made his escape to 
Benexento, His brother Caraffa was not so 
fortunate : he had fled to the monastery di Santa 
Maria Nuova, where he was betrayed by a 
woman, and delivered up to the populace ; bis 
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head was eut off by a butcher, which, after 
being carried round the city in triumph, was 
plaeed in front of the other victims before the 
tribune in. the market-place, and over it was 
suspended an inscription, “ Joseph Caraffa, a 
rebel, and a traitor to his country,’? 

The tumult was at its height when Massaniello 
ascended the tribune: at his feet were stretched 
the mangled bodies of the slaughtered bandits ; 
on a bar before the tribune were arranged their 
heads on poles; to the base, which supported 
the bar, were attached some of the headless 
trunks ; on the steps, immediately behind him, 
a group of his followers, bearing his banners, 
stood regularly armed, and were ready to carry 
his orders into instant execution, supported by a 
Cerps of two thousand men, who were drawn up 
in close column in the rear of the tribune. 

Massaniello had on his fisher’s habit ; bare- 
headed, his raven locks, agitated by the wind, 
gave to his open forehead and fiery eye a look 
of inspiration as he stood. In his hand he held 
a grappling-hook, an emblem of his trade, and 
with it he pointed to the victims that were 
stretched beneath. The appeal was understood ; 
the shouts of the assembly at once proclaimed 
and confirmed his triumph. 

This eloquent action was effectual; it struck 
on every heart; and he descended from the 
tribune into the outstretched arms of the ad- 
mixing multitude, who bore him round the 
streets of Naples; In the morning of Thursday, 
the 1lth of July, Massaniello, rendered for- 
midable by the justice of his cause, commanded 
50,000 armed men, devoted to him, and obedient 
to his will. 

Massaniello, elevated as he was, the idol of 
the people, and the despot of the hour, threw 
aside his own dress, and arrayed himself in a 
robe of silver tissue ; and with a drawn sword in 
his hand richly adorned, at the head of a 
splendid cavalcade, accompanied the Cardinal, 
Archbishop of Naples, to the square of the 
palace, where he again harangued the people 
with the same sort of touching and natural elo- 
quence which had proved so effective; where 
he charged them on no account to lay down 
their arms until they received the full confirma- 
tion of all their rights and privileges, ratified by 
the King of Spain, and guaranteed by the Cour 
of Rome; promising to return within an hour, 
after having negotiated with the Due d’Arcos 
on the terms proposed by the Archbishop. 

The wily Cardinal presented Massanielle to 
the Viceroy, who received him with every mark 
of distinction. Massaniello, soothed and flat- 
tered by this seeming confidence, suffered him- 
self to remain closeted with these crafty poli- 
ticiuns, in consultation on the measures to. be 
adopted for this. pacification, until minutes, he-~ 
came hours, and his stay in such company grew 
suspicious in the eyes of his ardent and uncon- 
trollable followers, whose impatience soon, dis- 
played itself in. murmurs, and whose. murmurs 
soon swelled into demands and outcries for the 
return of Massaniello. 

These shouts penetrated the palace, and 
taught the Duc d’Arcos the expediency of ex- 
hibiting his intimacy with Massaniello to the 
public: for this punpose, with, the i 
and the self-conquered victor, he appeared on 
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the balcany which overlooked the Largo del 
Palazzo. 

Massaniello, at once to prove his undiminished 
authority, and elevate himself in the estimation 
of his new friends, stepping forward, addressed 
the multitude, and ordered every man, on pain 
of death, .to retire to his own home. His com- 
mands were absolute, and the obedience mani- 
fested to them was complete ;—the square be- 
came deserted, and peace and order were seem- 
ingly restored. 

he morning of the 13th was fixed upon for 
the public ratification of the capitulation, in the 
presence of the Viceroy, the Council of State, 
and the Ministers, in the Church del Carmine, 
which was adorned with all the splendour of 
ecclesiastical pomp, Massaniello played tlie 
chief part, correcting at his pleasure the articles 
of the treaty, cutting down one passage, adding 
others, and submitting these amendments to no 
will but his own. Being satisfied with the 
verbal expressions of the treaty, he demanded 
of the Viceroy and the Ministers their solemn 
engagement for the perpetual observance of the 
whole, and required a pledge that they would, 
without delay, obtain the confirmation of it by 
his Catholic Majesty. The scene which fol- 
lowed was of a most curious description. The 
Te Deum was chaunted with all the glorious 
and touching solemnity which belongs to Ca- 
tholic worship. When the music ceased, Mas- 


saniello proceeded into the centre of the church, 
and, in the most disordered manner, exclaimed | 
to the wondering spectators, ‘‘ Countrymen, 
your grievances have been redressed; and your 


liberties are now fixed on an immovable basis. 
My part, God be praised, is finished ; and I can 
return to my ancient calling, and rid myself for 
ever of the splendid vest wherewith your grati- 
tude has clothed me.” 

Casting off the gorgeous robes in which he 
was arrayed, he would have laid them at the 
Viceroy’s feet; but the Duc d’Arcos, rushing 
forward, implored of him to retain his authority, 
and, with well-timed flattery, claimed the be- 
nefit of his talents and his, power to complete 
the great work of pacification which had com- 
menced so happily under his auspices and 
guidance; seeing, with a master’s eye, that 
vanity, which had made him mad, would speedily 
destroy him. 

The next day, the 14th, was rendered re- 
markable by the extravagances of this infatuated 
demagogue, who was seen mounted on a fine 
charger parading the streets of Naples,—now 
in a paroxysm of rage, and now melted into 
maudlin generosity,—ordering one man to 
instant execution, and promoting another, se- 
lected from the lowest orders to a post of emi- 
nence, without judgment, justice, moderation, 
or discernment. 

This conduct soon drew upon him the cen- 
sures. of his late admirers; and his impending 
falt promised to be as rapid as his rise. The 
next day proved to be one of excessive and 
intolerable heat; a banquet was prepared for 
him on the margin of the sea at Pausilippo: 
love, wine, and music roused bis passions to 
madness, and sealed his doom. It was then 
runtoured that the Due @ Arcos caused exciting 
drugs to be mingled with Massaniello’s wine, 
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which increased his frenzy, and entirely drove 
his reason from her seat, . Whether that report 
was true or false has never been ascertained ; 
there was enough, however, of folly mixed up 
as ap ingredient in his character, to render it 
improbable: his excesses were sufficient to 
overthrow him. 

On the following day, the 15th, his signs of 
folly and of madness became still more unequi- 
vocal: the people beheld him with aversion ; 
their deliverer had hecome their tyrant, and his 
downfall was determined on. His most trusted 
friends, and those most in his confidence, fled 
from him as from a ferocious beast; and the 
Viceroy, who had watched his progress, found 
it but too. easy to select for him an assassin. 

The morning of the 16th of July was his last. 
It was the féte delia Madonna del Carmine: 
and in the very same church, the theatre of his 
former glory, Massaniello once more stepped 
forth to harangue the people. But his powers 
were gone; his idle declamation was drowned 
in laughter and contemptuous revilings, and he 
was doomed to ridicule and scorn. Frantic with 
rage, and worn with fatigue, he sought shelter 
in the convent. Scarcely had he entered there, 
when he was followed by four assassins, armed 
with muskets, who, firing upon him at two 
paces distance, jaid him bleeding at their feet; 
and, with the exclamations of ‘‘ Traditore!” 
** Ingrato!’? on his lips, Massaniello breathed 
his last. 

The following additional particulars are 
abridged from the secret memoizs of Bussy 
Rabutin :— 

The report of his death seen spread through 
all the city; but no person exhibited the 
smallest sign of sympathy or pity. One of the 
assassins, holding the head of Massaniello by 
the hair, passed through the middle of the 
crowd, and, after exhibiting it to the Viceroy, 
cast it into one of the ditchesof the town. The 
people dragged the body through the streets, 
committing on it the basest outrages; and the 
spectators beheld it with indifference, equal in 
its degree to the devotion they had before ex- 
hibited to him as their leader. But the next 
day ae e of sentiment took place. 

His head and his mangled body were searched 
for and found; and, after being displayed on 
a bier, were covered with a royal mantle: on 
his head was placed a crown of laurels,.in his 
left hand the staff of authority, and in his right 
a drawn sword; and thus accoutred, were his 
remains conveyed, in solemn funereal triumph, 
round the four quarters of the city. The Vice- 
roy met the procession with eight pages of 
honour, each bearing lighted waxen torches; 
the military saluted; and he was interred with 
all the solemnity and all the honours paid to per- 
sons.of the highest distinction. 

‘“‘ The priests mingled their wailings with the 
people: and his funeral was as unexampled as 
his life.” Sueh was the eaveer of Massaniello 
—a king for seven days—a madman. for four— 
revered as a. liberator--massacred as a tyrant— 
and buried as a saint! 
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OLD DRAMA. 


PICTURE OF TARTARUS. 


In an old play, called the Four P.’s, by John 
Heywood, is the following ludicrous portraiture 
of the infernal regions, as described by an ad- 
venturer who went thither to recover his lost 
love :— 


« The devil and I walk’d arm in arm 

So far, ’till he had-bréught me thither, 
Where all the devils of hell together 
Stood in array, in such apparel 

As for that day there meetly fell. 

Their horns were gilt, their claws full clean, 
Their tails were kempt, and, as I ween, 
With soothery butter their bodies anointed ; 
I never saw devils so well appointed. 

The master devil sat in his jacket, 

And all the souls were playing at racket. 
None other rackets they had in hand, 

Save every soul a good firebrand ; 
Wherewith they played so prettily, 

That Lucifer laugh’d merrily, 

‘And all the residue of the fiends 

Did laugh thereat full well like friends. 
But of my friend I saw no whit, 

Nor durst not ask for her as yet. 

Anon all this rout was brought in silence, 
And I by an usher brought to presence 

Of Lucifer ; then low, as well I could, 

I kneeled, which he so well allow’d 

That thus he beck’d, and, by St. Antony, 
He smil’d on me well favour’dly, 

Bending his brows as broad as barn-doors ; 
Shaking his ears as rugged as burrs ; 
Rolling his eyes as round as two bushels ; 
Flashing the fire out of his nostrils ; 
Gnashing his teeth so vain-gloriously, 
That methought time to fall to flattery, 
Wherewith I told, as I shall tell ; 

’ Oh pleasant picture! O prince of hell,” &c. 


THALIA’S LAMENT. 


Where be the sweet delights of Learning’s 
treasure, 
That wont with comick sock to beautify 
The painted theatres, and fill with pleasure 
The list’ners eyes and ears with melody ; 
In which I late was wont to reign as queen, 
And mask in mirth with graces well beseen? 


O! all is gone, and all that goodly glee, 
Which wont to be the glory of gay wits, 
Is laid abed, and nowhere now to see ; 
And in her room unseemly sorrow sits, 
With hollow brows and griesly countenance, 
Marring my joyous gentle dalliance. 


all that the comick stage, 
With season’d wit and goodly pleasure grac’d ; 
By which man’s life, in his likest image, 
Was limned forth, are wholly now defac’d ; 
And those sweet wits which wont the like to 
frame, 
Are now despis’d, and made a laughing game. 


And he, the man whom Nature self hath made 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate ; 
With kindly counter under mimick shade, 
Our pleasant Witty, ah! is dead of late! 


‘ 


With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour.drent.— 
Tears of the Muses.— Spenser. 


ANECDOTIANA. 


FOOTE. 


Tue celebrated Samuel Foote, comedian, 
commenced his career as a writer, by producing 
a narrative of the murder of his uncle, Sir John 
Dinely Goodere, in which he undertook the 
defence of his other uncle, Captain Samuel 
Goodere, who was executed for this crime on 
the clearest evidence. Why he should have 
singled out this subject, so disgraceful to himself 
and his family, for his maiden effort, may at first 
appear so profligate and absurd, as to be a sub- 
ject of perpetual charge against him; yet some 
extenuation may be made for so whimsical a 
genius. When he was induced to write this 
pamphlet, he was a very young man, immersed 
in all the expensive follies of the times, and had 
just outrun his first fortune. In these distressed 
circumstances, without trade or profession, and 
when, perhaps, borrowing could go no further, 
he was solicited by a bookseller in the Old 
Bailey, with the powerful inducement of 10/. in 
hand, and 10/. more on the sale reaching a stipu- 
lated extent, to write upon this subject, which 
was the popular topic of the day, and of which 
he was supposed to be more intimately informed 
than any other person, from his near connexion 
with the parties. The event was likewise no 
secret to the world; it was already in every 
body’s mouth ; and the pamphlet was published 
without his name, which saved him the open dis- 
grace which would attach to him from the cir- 
cumstance of his being known as the author. 

On the morning of his carrying home the 
copy of this pamphlet to his bookseller, he was 
in such necessitous circumstances, that he was 
actually obliged to wear his boots without stock- 
ings: and on his receiving his 10/, he stopped at 
a hosier’s in Fleet-street, to supply this want. 
He had scarcely issued from the shop, when he 
was met by two or three of his old college 
chums, who had just arrived in London on a fro- 
lic, and now challenged him to make one of their 
party to dinner at the Bedford. He at once lost 
all reflection, and accepted the proposal: he 
used, indeed, at all times, to say, “‘ that a careful, 
rigid economy was the most mortifying thing, 
next to absolute want.”’ 

While the glass circulated after dinner, one of 
his companions, smoking his cracked boots, cried 
‘* Why, hey, Foote, how is all this? You seem 
to have no stockings on?’? ‘No,’ said the 
other, instantly recollecting himself; ‘I never 
wear any at this time of the year, till I am going 
to dress for the evening; and you see I am 
always provided with a pair for the occasion.”’ 
On his here pulling a pair of white silk stock- 
ings out of his pocket, it silenced the laugh and 
suspicion of his friends; and the trick passed off 
as the singular frolic of a very singular cha- 


racter.—L. T. Repe. 
RUSSIAN OTHELLO. 


The following is an extractof a letter from St. 
Petersburgh,dated 1824:—‘‘The performances at 
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this theatre, 6n Monday evening last, commenced 
with Shakspeare’s tragedy of Othello. Othello 
appeared in a military cocked hat, Russian boots, 
and something over his shoulders more resem- 
bling a Roman toga than! any other theatrical | 
apparel which I can likenit to. The senators 
all wore large helmets and sandals. Cassio 
appeared to be drinking with a mixed company 
in a tavern, when Iago enters and sings a song, 
the subject of which is, that Englishmen can 
never fight till they have eaten roast beef, and 
drank sufficient to make them insensible of what 
they are doing. Iago. and Cassio then danced 
a mock minuet, when Cassio sung a song, and 
the other characters joined in chorus. In the 
fight which took place between Cassio and Ro- 
derigo, the seat of the latter was pierced first 
by Cassio and then by Iago. Roderigo, after 
about half a dozen somersets (after the style of 
Grimaldi), tumbled down at the back of the 
stage. A wheelbarrow was then brought on the 
stage, guarded by a file of soldiers, into which 
were placed both Cassio and Roderigo, and 
wheeled off. Othello smothered Desdemona 
with a pillow at least six feet in length. Emilia 
then came running in, pursued by her husband 
with a naked sword in his hand, who, aiming at 
his wife, struck Othello, and both immediately 
fell to fighting; when Iago was mortally 
wounded, and driven off in the same barrow 
which conveyed away Cassio and Roderigo. 
Othello then rushed to the back of the stage, 
and, after imprinting a few kisses on the cheek 
of his murdered wife, fell on his sword, and then 
died. The house was very full, it being the 
first night of the tragedy being performed in St. 
Petersburgh. L. . 





VARIETIES. 

Dramatic Story Telling.—Though passion- 
ately fond of public exhibitions, the Persians 
have none that deserve the name of theatrical 
entertainments; but though strangers to the 
regular drama, their stories are often dramatic ; 
and those whose occupation is to tell them, 
sometimes display so extraordinary a skill, and 
such varied powers, that we can hardly believe, 
while we look on their altered countenances 
and listen to their changed tones, that it is the 
same person, who at one moment tells a plain 
narrative in his natural voice, then speaks in the 
hoarse and angry tone of offended authority, and 
next subdues the passions he has excited by the 





softest sounds of feminine tenderness, The art 
of relating stories is attended both with profit 
and reputation. Great numbers attempt it, 
but few succeed.—Sir J. Malcolm’s History of 
Persia. © . 

Moliére—At Pezénas they still show an elbow 
chair of Moliére’s, in which the poet, it is said, 
esconced in the corner of a barber’s shop, would 
sit for the hour together, silently watching the 
air, gestures, and grimaces of the village poli- 
ticians, who, in those days, before coffee-houses 
were introduced into France, used to congregate 
in this place of resort. The fruits of this study 
may be easily discerned in those original drafts 
of character from the middling and lower 
classes, with which his pieces every where 
bound. 

Smoking at the Theatre.—Smoking at the 
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Theatre at Lima is now prohibited. Under the 
old régime it'was permitted between the acts; 
when the Viceroy withdrew from the front of 
his box, and was supposed to be absent, at which 
moment hundreds of pocket tinder-boxes were 
produced, and clouds of smoke arose. On draw- 
ing up the curtain, the Viceroy resumed his 
seat, and every cigar was suddenly extinguished: 

Bordeaux Theatre.—One of the handsomest 
theatres in France, is. the Great Theatre at 
Bordeaux. It was built during the reign of 
Louis XVI. on the site of a temple dedicated 
to Tutelia. It stands alone, and the front has 
a superb colonnade of the Corinthian order, 
having a balcony of stone balustrade, on which 
are statues of Apollo and the Muses. The 
interior is elegantly fitted up, and will accom- 
modate 4000 persons, being nearly 1000 more 
than either Drury-Lane or Covent Garden 
Theatres. 

Burns composed his celebrated song Scots 
wha hae wi’? Wallace bled, on horseback; in 
riding in the middle of tempests, over the wild- 
est Galloway moor, in company with a‘Mr} 
Syme, who, observing the poet’s looks, forbore 
to speak—judiciously enough—for a man com- 
posing Bruce’s Address might be unsafe to trifle.” 
with. Doubtless this storm hymn was sing- 
ing itself, as he formed it, through the soul of 
Burns ; but to the external ear it should be sung 
with the throat of the whirlwind. So long as 
there is warm blood in the heart of a Scotch- 
man, or man, it will move in fierce thrills under 
this war ode ; the best, we believe, that was ever 
writien by any pen. 

Cutting Distinction Mr. Munden and Mr. 
C went one Sunday to Windsor, to. see 
the King. They passed with other spectators 
once or twice: at last, his late Majesty distin- 
guished Munden in the crowd, and called him 
to him. After treating him with cordial fami- 
liarity, the King said, -‘ And, pray, who is that 
with you?” Munden, with many congées and 
contortions of face, replied, ‘“‘ An’ please your 
Majesty, it’s Mr. C , of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane.’’?—‘“ Oh! yes,”’ said the 
King, “‘I know him well—a bad actor, a bad 
actor, a bad actor!”? Why Kings should repeat 
what they say three times, is odd; their saying 
. once is quite enough—and so thought Mr. 


Royal Theatricals.—In the year 1718, the 
fine Hall at Hampton Court was fitted up as a 
theatre, by direction of George I. It was in- 
tended that dramatic pieces should have been 
represented here twice in each week, during the 
summer season, by the King’s company of co- 
medians ; but only seven plays were performed, 
in the whole, before George I. One of these 
representations was Shakspeare’s play of Henry 
VIII., on Oct. 1, 1718. Thus were the most 
remarkable events in the life of Cardinal Wol- 
sey represented on the theatre of his greatest 
splendour. The stage was ill contrived, and 
was not used after the year in which it was con- 
structed, except for one evening, in October, 
1731, when a play was performed for the enter- 
tainment of the Duke of Lorraine, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany; and theatrical appur- 
tenances were finally removed, by direction 
of the King, about the year 1798. 
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Ugly Dispute:—The wife of the manager of 
a little strolling company, who was both old 
and ugly, had once a violent dispute with the 
late Lady Derby (then Miss Farren); the thea- 
trical queen being extremely irritated at some 
remark of Thalia’s favourite, exclaimed in her 
passion, “‘ You are a pretty young lady indeed !’’ 
“And you are neither one nor the other,’’ 
replied her ladyship. 

Mazarine.—Some old machinists have been 
heard to call the floor beneath the stage, maza- 
rine, instead of mezzanine. The poor Cafdinal 
could not be lower. The fine colourpnazarine blue 
is so called from its having been the colour of 
this celebrated statesman’s robes: thus, what 
trifling circumstances sometimes perpetuate a 
man to posterity ! 


True Consolation.—When Dancourt, the 
playwright, gave a new piece, if it were unsuc- 
cessful, to console himself he was accustomed 
to sup with two or three friends at a tavern 
known by the sign of the Bagpipes. One day, 
after the rehearsal of a comedy which was to 
be performed for the first time that evening, he 
asked one of his daughters, not ten years of 
age, bow she liked the piece:—‘“* Ah! papa,’’ 
said the girl, .“‘ you will go to night and sup at 
the Bagpipes.’’ 

The Milter’s Maid.—In a party of theatrical 
critics, the merits of different performers in the 
part of Giles, in the melodrama of the Miller’s 
Maid, formed the topic of discussion ; and it 
‘was Observed that, with one exception, all who 
had attempted it had “* oversteppéd the modesty 
of nature.’’ One of the company observed, 
that this had probably arisen from a confusion of 
names; and that the actor alluded to, in at- 
tempting Giles, had strayed into Giles Over- 
reach. 

Killigrew.—This gentleman, of facetious 
memory, who is generally known only as the 
Court buffoon of Charles IT., bad other claims, 
not generally understood, upon the Royal no- 
tice. He was e to Charles I., and was 
afterwards an attendant upon Charles II, during 
his exile. His family was, in some degree, 
connected with the Royal Family, by the mar- 
riage of Mary, daughter of Sir William Killi- 
grew, with Frederic of Zulstein, an illegitimate 
son of Henry, Prince of Orange. Killigrew 
was groom of the bedchamber to Charles II. 
after his restoration, and happened to be en- 
gaged one morning with a volume of his own 
plays, which he took up in the window while 

Majesty wes shaving. “ Ah, Killigrew!’’ 
asked the King, ‘‘ what will you say at the 
Tast day, in defence of all the idle words in that 
book?’’ To which the facetious Tom replied, 
“ That he would gre a better account of his 
* idle words, than the King would do respectin 
his idle promises and more idle patents, whic 
undone more than ever his book did!” We 
believe Killigrew lived at the house in the 
Strand lately occupied by Mr. Lingham, 
breechesmaker, who was of a theatrical turn. 

Theatrical Marriages.—* If any woman, on 
or off the stage, expect to have the privilege of 
going through society with an untainted reputa- 
tion, let her take the honest and easy mode of 
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sustaining it~ Iét her take her husband’s namé, 
We cannot understand these unmarried mar- 
riages; these illustrious husbands of whom no- 
body knows any thing; the female virtue that 
wears the body of shame; nor the male dignity 
that suffers 4 wife to runithe round of nightly 
scorn, for thé sake of reeeiving her salary.’ We 
copy, this from an article in the last Monthly 
Magazine; which likewise contains many 
curious (unacknowledged) details relative to 
theatrical property, which have been copied from 
out Companion to the Theatres, and cost us 
much time and trouble. 


Razors.—The razots of Palermo were an- 
ciently famous. They are mentioned in more 
than one of our old plays ; and particularly in 
the Wounds of Civili Wat, iy T. Lodge, 
1594 :—“ Neighbour, sharpen the edge tole of 
your wits upon the whetstone of indiscretion, 
that your wordes may shave like the rasers of 
Palermo.”’ 


Nottingham.—The influence of the stage on 
the happiness of the people is strongly illustrated 
in the following extract from a Tour through 
England just. published :— 

‘* At Nottingham, the only relaxations are 
in what that honest politician, George Rose, 
called ‘ the blessed comforts of religion ;’ or 
in the fumes of tobacco, with gin-and-water, or 
home-brewed, at the smoking clubs, of which 
every public-house has its favourites, There ~ 
is a noble Library and News-room; but the 
Theatre, that school of morals and manners, is 
neglected; of music I heard nothing; and of 
painting very little; but J heard much of cha- 
pels and smoking clubs. I mean not to play 
the censor; but I venture to state, without 


danger of refutation, that Nottingham is a town 


which admits of more social improvement 
than any place which we have visited.” 

Some of the Inns, near London, on the 
Western Road, are of great antiquity. Lowen, 
an actor of eminence in the days of James I., 
kept the Three Pigeons, at Brentford, where he 
died very old; and “ his poverty was as great 
as his age,’’ 


& The Reader will doubtless miss from the 
Preceding pages, the Critiques on the last week’s 
performances. This change has been made in 
consequence of a communication from the Stamp 
Office, the result of which is not yet known. Due 
notice will, however, be given on Wednesday or 
Thursday nest, of the form in which the Hare 
LEQUIN will be hereafter published; and the 
Bditor trusts the change will not impair the 
almost unprecedented popularity which his little 
work has been daily obtaining, 


*,° We will endeavour to avail ourselves of a 
Correspondent’s valuable su gestion on Acts of 


Parliament relative to the mt. 


Patches by . P. SANGER, 26, Brydgesstreet, Oo- 
ve rden (four doors from Drury Lane Theatre) ; 
whom all Guceniedinas will be received. ny 
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